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Some Data Regarding 162 Families Affected by Unemployment 
Known to the Cleveland Associated Charities’ 
Helen M. Walker 


HE Cleveland Associated Charities began 

to recognize the effects of the present 
depression on their own work in October, 
1929, when the number of applicants for 
assistance because of unemployment began 
to show a marked increase which has con- 
tinued steadily up to the present time, July, 
1932. During the first winter, while many 
people were still hopeful that the depression 
was not going to continue through a second 
year, several graduate students at the School 
of Applied Social Sciences who were doing 
field work with the Associated Charities and 
several staff members who had completed 
their professional preparation for the degree 
except for the thesis, began work on a study 
of “Unemployment and Its Treatment,” 
emphasizing phases of particular interest to 
family agencies and obtaining their material 
from case records of the Associated Chari- 
ties and from supplementary interviews 
with the families themselves when this was 
possible. The pressure of work outside as 
well as during office huurs, due to the de- 
pression, interfered with the completion of 
the study by a number of those who began 
it, so that at present we have data on 162 
families instead of 500 as we had anticipated. 
The 162 families included in this partial 
summary were among those who applied to 
the Associated Charities for the first time 
between October 1, 1929, and April 1, 1930, 
and who made the application because of 
unemployment. Fifty of them were non- 
resident white families who had not obtained 
legal residence in Cleveland. From the 
standpoint of the family agency, non-resi- 
dent families always present many perplex- 
ing problems. Thirty-one more of the 162 
were resident families in which the men 
were between 30 and 45 years of age. The 
rest of the number, comprising 81 or one- 


*This partial summary is based on data from 
four theses on “Unemployment and Its Treat- 
ment” written for the degree of Master of Science 
in Social Administration, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, by Mildred 
J. Faulkner, Margaret L. Hackleman, Isabelle S. 
Henson, and Lillian L. Otis. 


half of the 162, were families in which the 
men were dead, divorced, separated, or had 
deserted. Eleven in the second group and 
43 in the third (or one-third of the total 
162) were Negro. For convenience the first 
two groups of families, 81 in number, in 
which, with four exceptions, the father had 
been unemployed, will be referred to as 
Group A and the last group, in which the 
man was dead or out of the family, as Group 
B. Supplementary interviews were impos- 
sible in a larger proportion of the 50 non- 
resident families than in the other groups 
since many had returned to their legal 
residence. 

It is usually assumed that those families 
who are the first to apply for assistance be- 
cause of unemployment at such a time as 
this are those who on the whole are not the 
most dependable, the most thrifty, the most 
skilled, or the most highly paid workers. 
That is, the day laborer who has no trade, 
the man who voluntarily shifts jobs fre- 
quently, the man who does a poor quality of 
work, the man like the Negro against whom 
discrimination is frequently shown, are 
usually among those who first find them- 
selves without a job. It is also assumed 
that most families of such workers have too 
little income to do much saving for the rainy 
day but lack of thrift on the part of those 
with steadier and larger incomes may result 
in their finding themselves at the end of 
their resources as soon as do those whose 
incomes have been irregular and inadequate 
for various reasons. Moreover, it should 
be borne in mind that during the years just 
past, Americans generally have not been 
noted for their thrift. Accordingly an in- 
dictment of lack of thrift on the part of 
those who first lost their jobs is an indict- 
ment of all those who have not practiced 
thrift whether they have lost their jobs or 
not. 

Of the 46? non-resident, unemployed, 


?In 3 of the 50 non-resident cases, the sons and 
not the fathers were the ones unemployed; and in 
one, the “ family” consisted of a single woman. 
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male heads of families, the type of work in 
which 15 were formerly engaged was un- 
known. The names of the employers of 9 
of the 15 indicated iron foundries and steel 
mills, automobile plants or other manufac- 
turing establishments. In 2 cases out of the 
46 neither the type of work nor the name 
of the employer was known. Of the fe- 
maining 29, 12 were known to have been 
employed in factory or foundry, 4 as helpers 
and 8 as skilled workers (welder, grinder, 
mechanic, and so on); 3 were butcher, in- 
terior decorator, and plumber respectively ; 
3 were in trucking; 2 were outside laborers ; 
2 were miners and the 7 others were scat- 
tered among 7 other occupations ranging 
from “burner” for a wrecking company 
to theater manager. Of the 21 other unem- 
ployed male heads of families in Group A, 
16 were employed in factory or foundry— 
8 as laborers or helpers, 7 as skilled workers, 
while the type of work of one was unknown. 
Of 14 more, one had a small business of his 
own, one was a painter and one a carpenter, 
4 were outside laborers with two more 
classed as laborers in maintenance depart- 
ments, and 5 were scattered in other occu- 
pations, including those of chauffeur, street 
car conductor, auto repair man, carpet 
cleaner, and gardener. The type of work in 
which the remaining one of the 31 was en- 
gaged was unknown. The seasonal factor 
appears to be too infrequent to have any 
special significance in determining why this 
group of men were among the first to apply 
because of unemployment. The occupations 
listed above do not include a large propor- 
tion of particularly seasonal nature. Of the 
total 77 unemployed male heads in Group A, 
only 6 were known to be outside laborers, 6 
more were in trucking, mining, or gardening, 
and 3 were painter, carpenter, and interior 
decorator respectively, making a total of 
over 20 per cent. 

Table I shows the period between the date 
when unemployment of male heads of fami- 
lies began and application to Associated 
Charities. 

Of those for whom the period was accu- 
rately known, one-third applied in less than 
one month, a little less than two-thirds in 
less than three months. 

Table II gives the reasons for separation 
from the last regular job for the unem- 


162 FAMILIES 


TABLE I 


Period between Unemployment of Male Heads of 
Families and Application to Associated Charities 


Group A 
ERS oe Cape eee ee 77 
Es ocedid déanweaet¥ ans aneeee 23 
. Fo a er re 
NI Th Ne ow we malqublae 18 
ee ere 3 
‘ff PP re ll 
OMe BONS GEN © GIR. ook 5c ccc ii ccvvccs 10 
ie We TI BD MR oon. 5s va cccccnscins 1 
5S ame bens Gham 6 Mets. ... 0.6 hc cccccccces 7 
Oe ee Ge Fino kv oikncdcceesasice 0 
7 and less than 8 months................00. 1 
8 and less than 9 months................... . 
9 and less than 10 months.................. 0 
10 and less than 11 months.................. 1 


ployed fathers in Group A and the unem- 
ployed sons of working age in both groups. 

Under “Other industrial adjustments” 
are included one case each of the follow- 
ing: companies merged, employer gave up 
business, business unprofitable, and younger 
man hired at lower wages. Under “ Per- 
sonal difficulties ” are included one case each 
of the following: trouble with foreman, lay- 
off following tardiness, misconduct, volun- 
tary quitting; and two of “spite” work on 


Taste II 


Reasons for Separation from Last Regular Job for 
Fathers in Group A and Sons in Groups A and B 


Sons 
Fathers Grow 
Total GroupA AandB 
ee 77 45 
Slackness in industry...... 70 41 29 
Job completed ............ 2 2 0 
Seasonal work ........... 2 0 2 
Other industrial adjustments 4 4 0 
Accident—not rehired ..... 2 a 0 
Illness—not rehired ....... 8 7 1 
Wages insufficient ........ 3 2 1 
Personal difficulties ....... 6 4 2 
Left job to come to Cleve- 
Stern areata ava saik a ac 6 0 
No information ........... 20 9 ll 


the part of other employees. “ Illness—not 
rehired” included one case in which the 
worker himself was not ill but quarantined. 
Reasons for 78 or three-fourths for whom 
reasons were given are definitely related to 
the depression. Reasons for 10 more were 
outside the control of the workers. Only 
15 items or nearly 15 per cent of those for 
whom reasons were given indicated personal 
difficulties or personal decision. It is true 


that in many instances the reasons for sep 
aration from the last regular job were ob 
tained from the unemployed individuals 
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themselves and in some cases they may have 
covered up their own deficiencies. by giving 
a reason which had no personal implications. 
This was known to be true in a few cases. 

From Table III we get a general idea of 
those factors which precipitated applications 
of these families to the Associated Charities 
arranged according to frequency. For 12 
families of the total, we have no informa- 
tion as to factors other than unemployment. 


Tas.e III 


Factors Other than Unemployment Precipitating 
Application to the Associated Charities 


§ 2 
° = = 
‘ gs 8 § 
vo °o ~ eB 
a isa) oO © 
PE TEE csstionnecesenannes 162 «81 81 
No factors other than ane. 
ment indicated in the reco ‘ 12 «(11 1 
Total no. families reporting....... 100.0 150 70 80 
Eviction pending or threatened. 21.3 32 15 17 
Illness or accident pean ena bent cs a 16.6 25 12 13 
Credit at grocer’s Cometeess or 
docotened . aw ees san Bee 20 19 1 
Desertion of father............... 12.0 18 0 18 
SO FR aerrrrrri Tet Tere 10.7 16 3 13 
Pregnancy of mother............. 7.3 11 9 2 
Relatives no longer able or willing 
OPE: onnkcs sheen vscacees wes 3 8 0 8 
Need for coal OF GQS......cceeeee 4.7 7 1 6 
Separation of couple because of 
lomestic difficulty ............ 4.0 6 0 6 
Absence of male head of family.. .0 6 6 0 
of clothing for eee chil. 
dren. «x babies .0 3 1 2 
Savings EE oe 2.0 3 1 2 
OS aaa 2.0 3 0 3 
Need of school supplies........... 1.3 2 0 2 
eee 1.3 2 0 2 
I @ Sx 6s 6 8a». 9 ween 6.7 10 6 4 


Eviction pending or threatened occurred 
in over one-fifth of the cases, while illness 
was found to be a precipitating factor in 
one-sixth. It is interesting to note that evic- 
tion stands first in the number of cases 
affected even in the early period of the 
present depression, since the problem of 
rent and, therefore, of eviction has become 
an increasingly large and pressing one for 
both the unemployed and the agency 
attempting to tide them over as the depres- 
sion has progressed. Laek of food because 
of lack of funds or discontinuance of credit 
appeared in nearly one-fourth of the cases. 
Pregnancy of the mother stands well up in 
the list, implying concern over proper food 
and medical care for which the family has 
not the resources to provide. In the miscel- 
laneous group were included items appear- 
ing only once such as loss of furniture, de- 
crease in number of edd jobs secured, re- 
luctance to use credit, head of family under 
arrest, desertion of mother, truancy of 
children. 
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Table IV shows that even these families 
who applied for assistance early in the de- 
pression period did not do so without mak- 
ing many attempts to meet their situations. 


TasLe IV 


Attempts to Meet Unemployment Situations Before 
Application to Associated Charities 


= < [oe] 
oS og s ¢ 
oe $ 5 5 
ve ° ne we 
ou oa Oo Oo 
eee a 162 81 81 
Families not sepertiog bia at aaah 4 4 
Total number families reporting 100 154 77 77 
OF fC Oa eee 62.3 96 54 42 
Gifts from relatives and friends 60.9 93 37 56 
Savings exhausted ............ 29.2 45 17 28 
Moving to cheaper rent........ 25.3 39 21 18 
Borrowing from _ relatives ane 
friends. 19.5 30 22 8 
Wife attempts to find work. 16.9 26 23 3 
Loans on furniture............ 12.3 19 12 7 
Child attempts to find work.... 1 14 6 8 
Taking in RE 8.4 13 3 10 
Moving in with epee: or 
friends. a hates 7.8 12 2 10 
Cashing in on insurance....... 6.5 10 6 4 
Selling furniture ............. 4.7 9 7 2 
Selling automobile ............ ia 2 0 2 
Increase of oe S eearereake 1.3 2 2 0 
PS 3 os a 6 500 6 dase 6.5 10 5 5 


It is worth noting that nearly two-thirds 
of the 154 families for whom information 
was available had credit which they were 
able to use, even those families in which the 
fathers were dead or absent. As might be 
expected the table shows a larger number in 
Group A who borrowed from relatives and 
friends (borrowing implying repayment) 
and a larger number in Group B who re- 
ceived gifts from relatives and friends, since 
Group B would be less likely to be able to 
repay because the mother and older children 
were the only ones to support the family. 
Nearly 30 per cent had some savings and 
over a quarter of the families reduced ex- 
penses by moving to cheaper rooms. In 
slightly less than a third of the families in 
Group A, the mother who previously re- 
mained at home attempted to obtain work 
when the father lost his job. The loss of 
possessions due to the families’ efforts to 
convert them into cash is not the only loss 
incurred: many articles were lost because of 
the inability of the family to complete pay- 
ments or meet the obligations in which the 
articles were involved. The “ Miscel- 
laneous” group includes several extreme 
methods: forging a check, taking a son out 
of the Institution for the Feeble-Minded in 
the hope that he might obtain work, and sell- 
ing property. 

A year after application to the Cleveland 
Associated Charities, 107 or two-thirds of 








the 162 families were no longer having any 
contacts with the agency, 56 in Group A 
and 51 in Group B. This would indicate 
that these families had been able to meet 
their economic need through means other 
than relief from the Associated Charities or 
had left the city. Twenty-five of the non- 
resident group had been returned to their 
legal residence by the Associated Charities 
or had returned on their own initiative. 

The story of the Daniels, a colored Protes- 
tant family, illustrates the kind of attempts 
made by many families to meet unemploy- 
ment without assistance from the family 
agency, even when the father of the family 
is no longer the breadwinner, as well as the 
rapid deterioration in morale following loss 
of work and income. 


The Daniels had lived in Cleveland since 1923 
when they moved there from the South, the birth- 
place of both Mr. and Mrs. Daniels. While the 
husband had not had much education, the wife had 
remained in school until she was almost 18 years of 
age and had attained the ninth grade. They man- 
aged well financially and were able to care ade- 
quately for their two children. Domestic friction 
arose between Mr. and Mrs. Daniels when Mr. 
Daniels, who was ten years older than his wife, 
started paying attention to other women. A sep- 
aration was arranged. For almost a year Mr. 
Daniels was faithful in making weekly payments 
of $5 toward the support of his children. Then the 
payments suddenly ceased and there were rumors 
that he had left town but no clues as to where he 
had gone. Immediately following her separation 
from her husband Mrs. Daniels had started taking 
in boarders. Her income from this’ source 
amounted to approximately $19 a week. A short 
time after her husband disappeared, the boarders 
lost their jobs and Mrs. Daniels was without any 
income whatsoever as she could not secure other 
boarders or find work. Several months later, she 
applied to the Associated Charities as the head of 
her family. She was 31 years of age at this time 
while her children, Bessie and Esther, were 5 and 
3 respectively. 

Unemployment meant the total disappearance of 
the usual income of about $19 per week. It meant 
that the family’s savings of approximately $50 had 
to be drawn from the bank and applied on current 
expenses. It forced the mother to cash in on her 
$1,000 insurance policy in order to secure $18 to 
apply on necessities. The children’s insurance was 
allowed to lapse. Debts accumulated—$3l on a 
stove, $45 on furniture, $7 to a physician, and $60 
to a landlord. The family moved to lower rent in 
smaller quarters (from $30 rent in a seven-room 
house to $19 rent in a four-room house). They 
appealed to relatives for assistance. 

Physical effects of unemployment were not 
apparent in Mrs. Daniels and she did not have to 
have medical advice. The children had slight ill- 
nesses, however, and were taken to a free dispen- 
sary for treatment—a new experience as they had 
been treated previously by a private physician. 
Unemployment seemed to be more of a mental than 
a physical strain on the mother. She seemed more 
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and more bewildered by a fruitless search for - 


work. She wept hysterically and said that work 
was “life itself” to her. Time hung on her 
hands—with less recreation than ever to occupy her 
spare hours. Lodges, clubs, and movies were dis- 
continued because of the cost involved. Even inter- 
est in her church, formerly very active, decreased. 


The Ingalls, also colored and Protestant, repre- 
sent a family who had achieved an economic level 
and a general standard of living higher than ever 
before, but also one in which unemployment was a 
very important if not the most important factor in 
the disorganization following it. 

This family came to Cleveland from the south in 
1913. When Mrs. Ingalls, the wife, applied to the 
Associated Charities in the fall of 1929, she and 
the three younger children were living alone. Mr. 
Ingalls, age 40—five years the junior of his wife— 
had deserted about three months prior to the 
family’s application to the Associated Charities 
and his desertion was followed very shortly by the 
desertion of Lon, the 17-year-old son. Both the 
father and Lon had been unemployed prior to their 
leaving home and at the time the family applied for 
assistance Mrs. Ingalls was out of a job. 

During the year before unemployment the 
Ingalls were on “easy street” as three members 
of the family were employed. The husband, who 
had attained an 8th grade education, did construc- 
tion work and averaged about $35 a week. He 
claimed he had held this particular job for three 
years. Mrs. Ingalls, who had left school in the 
7th grade, was accustomed to doing day work for 
which she was paid $3 per day; she probably aver- 
aged two days a week. Lon, the eldest son, who 
quit school at the age of 15, worked rather irregu- 
larly—his last job being laboring work which paid 
about $19 a week but terminated at the end of 
three weeks because the job was finished. The com- 
bined earnings of these three adults of the Ingalls 
household must have averaged between $45 and $50 
a week during the year before unemployment and 
consequently the family lived according to rather 
high standards. They boasted of $250 worth of 
new furniture and an electric washing machine 
costing $180—both purchased on the instalment 
plan. They had a savings account of between $150 
and $200. Insurance was carried on every mem- 
ber of the family. Mr. Ingalls had two policies 
while other members of the family had one policy 
each. 

In the fall of 1928—just a year before the family 
appealed to the Associated Charities—Mr. Ingalls 
was laid off. During the intervening year the 
family managed on the irregular earnings of Mrs. 
Ingalls and Lon. Lon finally could not find even 
temporary work. Mr. Ingalls deserted and a few 
weeks later Lon left home. Mrs. Ingalls was dis- 
charged because her employers could not afford to 
hire their work done. Employers gladly furnished 
references as to her honesty, reliability, and the 
quality of her work, but these references did not 
bear much weight in aiding. her in finding other 
work. Once in a while she got a day’s work but 
the income was far from enough to support the 
family. Standards of living were lowered. A rent 
reduction from $30 to $25 and later to $20 was 
arranged for the house they had occupied for more 
than five years. The savings account dwindled and 
finally disappeared. Insurance lapsed. Mr. Ingalls 
estimated that he had invested $130 in one of his 
policies which he had held for ten years. Grocery 
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credit to the amount of $20 was established and the 
family bought $9.40 worth of clothing on credit. 
They made a desperate effort to keep up payments 
on the furniture and washing machine. The furni- 
ture company was lenient in allowing the family to 
keep the furniture although payments agreed upon 
were not made. The washing machine company 
was strict, however, and took away the machine 
when the family had paid $171 and had a balance 
of only $9 due. 

During this unemployment period Mrs. Ingalls 
had serious health difficulties. She had always 
consulted private physicians but during this period 
got into the hands of a rather unscrupulous person 
who administered some sort of electrical treatments 
which did not relieve her suffering. Her illness 
caused her to be irritable and nagging. She 
scolded her husband and Lon for being out of work 
and this scolding was no doubt responsible for their 
leaving home. She stopped going to church and 
sending the children because she did not think they 
had clothing fit to wear. There was no money 
for movies or other commercial recreation and no 
attempt was made to find a substitute. Worry and 
discord were rampant and there seemed to be no 
harmony in the family relations. Such was the 
situation when the family came to the Associated 
Charities for help. 


Some of the complications arising when a 
man thrown out of employment in a small 
community attempts to seek a new occupa- 
tion in what to his limited understanding is 
a place of larger opportunity, a large indus- 
trial city already overburdened with care for 
its own unemployed, are illustrated in the 
Kowalski situation. 


Mr. Kowalski came to Cleveland in May, 1929, 
searching for work. He had become unemployed 
when the mines in Minton, a small town in another 
state, closed during the winter of 1928-1929. He 
had become very discouraged and restive because 
of his unemployment, and decided to go elsewhere 
in search of work. 

Mr. Kowalski had two short time jobs during 
the five months he was in Cleveland before apply- 
ing to the Associated Charities. Mrs. Kowalski 
and the five children, ranging in ages from two to 
fourteen years, joined Mr. Kowalski in September, 
1929. The fourteen-year-old boy, Mike, had a 
serious chronic condition for which the family had 
expended much money for medical care. Although 
at times large doctor or hospital bills were in- 
curred, the family had always managed to get 
along, according to Mr. Kowalski’s story. The 
family had had fair living conditions in Minton 
which, according to them, were better than the 
usual conditions in mining towns. Mrs. Kowalski 
had been able to secure some work, supplementing 
her husband’s income or helping out when the 
work in the mines was slack. The family had very 
poor housing conditions in Cleveland. The rental 
was $12 a month and eight people were crowded 
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into three rooms. One child was born more than 
a year after the family came to Cleveland. 

The writer’s interview with Mr. Kowalski re- 
vealed that living conditions had been better in 
Minton than in Cleveland. The average rent paid 
there was $20. The family had had continuous 
gas and electric service, while in Cleveland this 
had been discontinued. Mr. Kowalski returned to 
Minton once during the year and worked in the 
mines, earning a little less than $100. Mrs. 
Kowalski said that Mike’s condition seemed to be 
growing worse although the family had hoped it 
would be improved by a change of environment. 
He had not attended school since coming to Cleve- 
land. Mr. Kowalski indicated his preference to 
remain in Cleveland because there was no one to 
care for the family in Minton and he objected to 
care in the County Home, which was the first plan 
submitted by authorities in the county of his legal 
residence. When asked whether or not the family 
would consider returning to the mining district if 
there were a job, both Mr. and Mrs. Kowalski 
were ready to do this. 


In considering this material, it should be 
borne in mind that it involves a group of 
families who asked for assistance very early 
in the depression. The types of occupations 
listed were varied and were not of particu- 
larly seasonal character. Moreover, 11 of 
the men were Negro and the Negro even 
though engaged in what is considered a 
stable type of employment, is frequently the 
first to be laid off when business becomes 
slack. Accurate information regarding the 
incomes of men previous to unemployment 
was obviously lacking in a great many of the 
non-resident cases since interviews with a 
large proportion of those men were impos- 
sible because of their having left the city. 
Accurate information regarding the 31 
resident men was difficult to obtain because 
the families themselves seemed unable to 
give accurate information. Incomes had 
been irregular and even in a so-called pros- 
perous year there had been considerable 
unemployment. 

While the data presented indicate that 
what is usually assumed to be true of fami- 
lies who first apply for assistance because of 
unemployment may have been true of this 
group of families, they also indicate that 
even this group of families made earnest 
and varied efforts to meet their situations 
themselves before applying to the relief 
agency. 
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Unemployment and Its Treatment in Non-Resident Families’ 


A Study of Fifty Non-Resident White Families Known to the 
Cleveland Associated Charities 


Lillian L. Otis 


NE phase of the study of “ Unemploy- 

ment and Its Treatment ” *? made by a 
group of students of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was that concerned with fifty white 
families whose problem of unemployment 
was complicated by not having legal settle- 
ment in Cleveland. 

The questions of non-residence, of the 
fairness of the requirements for legal settle- 
ment, and of the practice of returning de- 
pendent families to their places of legal 
residence, have increasingly challenged the 
thinking of case workers. The problem has 
become more puzzling with the increased 
case loads due to unemployment and with 
the added difficulty and complications of 
returning families to their residence as the 
period of the depression has persisted. 

Since the problem of dealing with non- 
resident families has been and still is so 
common to all family welfare agencies, the 
findings of this study are presented with the 
hope that they may be a stimulus to collec- 
tive thinking about the problem and about 
ways of treating it. Discussion presented 
later in the paper indicates that case treat- 
ment, in many instances, was inadequate, 
and it is probable that similar inadequacies 
could be found in the experience of many 
family agencies throughout the country. 

The Transportation Agreement, signed 
yearly by member agencies of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, asks that 
agencies have assurance that by the return 
of the family to residence “ opportunities 
for normal living are not decreased,’ and 
that there are “resources for maintenance.” 
Included in the written relief policies of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities is one re- 


*Summarized portions of a thesis of the same 
title written for the degree of Master of Science in 
Social Administration, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University. 

*See also “Some Data Regarding 162 Families 
Affected by Unemployment Known to the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities,” by Helen M. Walker, 


page 131. 


garding legal residence which reads, “After 
legal residence has been established, no re- 
lief other than transportation to such resi- 
dence shall be given to non-resident families. 
Any exceptions to this policy shall be taken 
up with the Central Committee.”* In re- 
gard to non-resident families the policy 
continues: “ Efforts should be made to re- 
turn to the community of last legal residence 
families that have been away from that com- 
munity over a year, but have not established 
residence in Cleveland. The Cleveland 
Associated Charities accepts responsibility 
for families that have had legal residence 
here and have not established residence 
elsewhere.” 

The study of the fifty non-resident fami- 
lies revealed that information in a large 
percentage of the cases was so insufficient 
that the plans either to have a family return 
to residence or remain in Cleveland could 
not be evaluated in terms of their fitness in 
the individual case. The problem was 
treated by evasion—which is usually unsatis- 
factory treatment. The lack of information 
was without question affected by the case 
worker’s attitude that, since the family was 
non-resident, the agency’s responsibility for 
the family should be slight and accordingly 
the contact would be of short duration. 

Case work techniques and practices have 
changed and developed rapidly within a 
comparatively brief period but the practice 
of dealing with the problem of non-residence 
is affected by state codes and statutes which 
necessarily are rather unchanging in nature 
and gives evidence of lagging far behind the 
pace being set by the newer trends in case 
work treatment. One trend in case work is 
toward a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of the individual. Such under- 
standing was not gained in the cases of the 
non-resident individuals considered in this 


*The Central Committee is a standing com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Associated Charities com- 
posed of experienced case workers, whose function 
it is to review and suggest treatment for cases 
which are policy exceptions. 
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study, in the writer’s opinion, chiefly because 
of the confusion in thinking about the non- 
residence problem. Four factors were out- 
standing. (1) The case workers appeared 
not to believe in the practice of returning 
non-resident families to places of legal set- 
tlement. This is illustrated by statements 
found in the case histories such as, “ hoped 
that man would: get a job before he had to 
return,’ and “interested in seeing family 
become established in Cleveland even though 
unable to help them do so.” (2) There was 
a wide variance in the practice of dealing 
with non-residence problems displayed both 
by the case workers and by individuals in 
the community, including employers. The 
practice in the case studies ranged from that 
of using “non-residence”’ merely as a tool 
by which to save relief—as indicated in 
three cases, in one of which the plan was to 
force the family away from Cleveland “ by 
not making it worth while to stay” and 
“ forgetting’ to do anything about the re- 
turn of the family after the verification of 
residence was obtained—to the practice of 
actually giving material assistance and of 
securing work in order to make it possible 
for the family to remain in Cleveland. 
(3) The effect upon the case workers of the 
community’s attitude of disagreement with 
the agency’s decision, an attitude usually 
based on only one family situation and not 
on the significance for the community of the 
whole problem of non-residence. (4) The 
obvious lack of uniformity in the require- 
ments for legal settlement in various states. 

Disbelief in the policy of returning fami- 
lies to residence has developed insecurity 
and uncertainty among the case workers 
when dealing with this problem. The re- 
sulting misinterpretation to the family, the 
proneness to disregard the individual con- 
cerned, and either to ignore the factors 
entering into the situation by having a 
superficial contact with the family or to base 
a plan on inadequate information, seemed 
much more far-reaching in its effects than 
the policy itself. 

The families studied not only faced inse- 
curity because of their non-residence, but 
also because of their unemployment. At 
least half of the fifty families had come to 
Cleveland in seach of work—only to find 
work opportunities as scarce, if not scarcer, 
than at “ home.” 
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Who Were These Non-Residents? 


A study of nationalities represented in the 
50 families showed that the heads of 32 
families were native born, 15 were foreign 
born, and the place of birth of 3 was un- 
known. Five of the 15 foreign born had 
secured second papers for citizenship. The 
information concerning the educational 
attainment of the heads of the families was 
too meager to be of any importance in the 
study except to indicate that case workers 
thought this information was unnecessary in 
cases of non-residents. There were 39 
couples with children, 8 married couples 
without children, and one case of a single 
woman. In two families the parents were 
separated. The total number of children in- 
volved in the study was 166. 


Where Did They Come From? 


The 50 families came from 11 different 
states. Seventeen, or about a third, came to 
Cleveland from other municipalities within 
the State of Ohio; 16 came from Pennsyl- 
vania; 4 from New York; 3 from Michi- 
gan; 2 each from Florida, Massachusetts, 
and West Virginia; and one each from In- 
diana, Maryland, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 
Seventeen families came from mining com- 
munities ; 7 came from rural neighborhoods ; 
and 26 came from urban communities. 

The problem presented by the non-resi- 
dent family from the mining districts has 
been a pressing one. The case worker has 
questioned the desirability of returning 
many of these families to residence because 
assurance that “opportunities for normal 
living were not decreased” and that there 
were “resources for maintenance” in gen- 
eral seemed doubtful. It is probable how- 
ever that despite the lack of evidence re- 
corded in the case histories, assurance could 
have been secured in the individual cases. 
These families represented a group who, 
according to their own stories, would mi- 
grate back to the mines when they reopened 
and during the interim sought temporary 
work in Cleveland. 


How Long Had They Lived at Place of 
Legal Settlement? 


Seventeen of the 50 families came from 
other places in Ohio. Twelve of these had 
had residence in the state for more than 
fifteen years and this might make it appear 
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that they had been very stable. However, a 
study of the length of time spent in the place 
of legal settlement changed the impression. 
Only 4 families had actually stayed in the 
last place of residence for more than fifteen 
years. There were 10 families who claimed 
residence of more than ten years, but 7 of 
these had moved frequently, coming back to 
residence each time before legal settlement 
was lost. Thus it was found that only 3 
families actually had been continuously set- 
tled in the same place in Ohio for more than 
ten years. 

Of the 33 families coming from other 
states, 13 had residence at last settlement for 
a period longer than ten years. Seven of 
these were known to have moved about fre- 
quently, although not staying away long 
enough to lose residence; only 9 families 
had been settled continuously at their last 
place of residence for more than ten years. 
The impression, then, of the 50 families is 
that of a rather shifting and unstable group. 

Why Did They Leave Legal Residence? 

Thirty-seven families gave reasons relat- 
ing to unemployment for leaving their legal 
residence. Exactly 25 families gave “no 
employment ”’ as a cause. Probably added to 
the 37 should be 3 of the 7 families who 
were persuaded to leave residence by rela- 
tives who thought work could be secured in 
Cleveland. Six families gave reasons for 
leaving which indicated the desire for better 
opportunities. Four quite definitely sought 
free care or relief which their own com- 
munities did not provide. 


What Did They Leave? 


In answering this question the greatest 
weakness in the handling of the non-resident 
is revealed. What kinds of homes these 
families left, what resources they had had 
and what their employment history had been 
at place of residence was unknown in the 
majority of the cases. Thirty-one families 
reported some available resources, including 
the 22 who mentioned relatives, 12 who had 
had relief either from private or public 
funds prior to coming to Cleveland, 8 who 
had had credit, and 4 who had had property. 
In 3 cases the families reported, or through 
correspondence it was indicated, that the 
previous employer probably would assist the 


family either financially or by giving work. 
One family had an income in the form of an 
estate left by the woman’s first husband. 
Two others had savings at place of residence 
but it was unknown whether or not this had 
been used. Only 8 families reported no re- 
sources whatever, at residence. 


What Happened? 


These 50 families came to Cleveland only 
to find industry in a crippled condition, with 
no jobs to offer. Sixty-six wage earners, 
including 46 male heads of the families, 5 
female heads and 15 children of working 
age, were unemployed. In 11 of the 50 
families there had been no problem of un- 
employment until coming to Cleveland. The 
median age for the male heads of the fami- 
lies was from thirty-five to thirty-nine years. 

Although the information about housing 
before coming to Cleveland was too meager 
to permit comparison with that in Cleveland, 
there was indicated an increase in the num- 
ber of furnished rooms rented, as well as an 
increase in the amount of rentals paid. Such 
an increase, which is contrary to what might 
be expected during an unemployment 
period, can be explained by the change of 
residence. It is to be remembered that 24 
of the families came from rural or mining 
communities. Thus the families came not 
only to no jobs but to a more expensive 
mode of living. 

Eleven of the 15 families which reported 
savings were known to have exhausted this 
resource. Thirty-three had received aid 
from relatives and friends, 32 had used 
credit; in 17 cases the wife, or one of the 
children not previously employed, attempted 
to find work to help meet the emergency. 
Eleven families borrowed money from rela- 
tives or friends; 7 sold all or part of their 
furniture; 5 took loans on their furniture 
or cashed in their insurance policies; 2 in- 
creased the mortgages on their property; 
and one sold its property in order to get 
money for living expenses. They ran up 
grocery bills and went in debt for rent, fuel, 
and clothing. Thirteen families took out 
cash loans. Six lost furniture which was 
replevined by the furniture companies; 4 
had property foreclosed, and 3 lost automo- 
biles due to non-payment of their bills. All 
this had occurred as these families tried to 
meet the crisis themselves. Then they 
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found it necessary to ask for help and ap- 
plied to the Associated Charities. 

One application was made before the 
family had been in Cleveland for one month, 
while in 6 cases the family had resided in 
Cleveland a little more than ten months be- 
fore coming to the agency. The average 
stay in Cleveland before application was be- 
tween six and seven months in duration. 
Forty-six of the families considered in the 
study were under care for less than six 
months. Nineteen families were carried for 
one month while only 2 families received 
continuous care for a period of twelve 
months. The large number of short con- 
tacts is especially significant in view of the 
fact that the depression continued after the 
period covered by this study. The practice 
of returning families to legal residence and 
of discontinuing contact with the family in 
case of its refusal to return, contributed to 
the short contacts which the agency had with 
these non-resident families. 

Forty-five of the 50 families received 
material relief from the agency. Thirty- 
eight families received food, 14 had rent 
paid for them, 7 were given coal, 5 clothing, 
5 had gas or light bills paid, and 12 received 
relief for other purposes, such as carfare. 
Seven families received less than a total of 
$5. Two families received over $200, 3 
others over $100, and 4 others over $50 in 
relief. Thus, 36 families received relief 
amounting to less than $50 each, during the 
period of time included in the study, one 
year from the time of application. 

“Other services” besides giving relief 
may be summarized. The case workers re- 
ferred 13 families for free medical care. In 
addition, the services of the visiting nurse or 
of the city physician were procured for 9 
families. Seventeen wage-earners were re- 
ferred, with the Associated Charities identi- 
fication, for jobs. By these referrals ten 
jobs were secured, the permanency of which 
was unknown since the agency discontinued 
contact with the families when they became 
self-supporting. In 16 cases jobs were 
secured through the unemployed individual’s 
own efforts. If these jobs were permanent, 
then these figures are significant since these 
wage-earners had come to a new community 
where they were unknown, where employ- 
ment was scarce, and where they were not 
as well informed of opportunities as at their 
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places of legal settlement. The jobs secured 
cannot be explained unless, because the 
agency did not offer much service or secur- 
ity to these non-resident individuals, they 
made a greater effort to find work for them- 
selves. In only two cases did the case 
worker take an active part in seeking em- 
ployment for the unemployed wage-earner. 
The small number of referrals to jobs was 
probably due to the questions case workers 
have as to whether or not jobs should be 
taken by the non-residents when so many 
residents are out of work. 

The case workers were instrumental in 
securing financial help from relatives for 14 
families, which may indicate that the case 
workers were stimulated—by the policy of 
not assisting non-residents except to return 
to place of legal settlement—to seek re- 
sources that otherwise might have been over- 
looked. Help in adjustment of debts was 
given in 7 cases. In 14 the case worker had 
given help in household management and 
advice about disbursing income and reduc- 
ing expenses. 

The legal residence was verified in 28 
cases. In 15 cases the attempt to verify the 
residence was unsuccessful. Three of these 
unsuccessful attempts were for cases which 
were reported to have been gone from the 
last place of residence more than one 
year. This was not definitely established, 
however, and the question was not pursued 
further. In three instances the information 
given by the client was either indefinite or 
inaccurate and the agency making the in- 
quiry could not establish residence. Two 
families were sent to relatives, who agreed 
to care for them, rather than being sent to 
the place of legal residence which had not 
been definitely determined. In five cases the 
inquiry regarding residence had not been 
answered and the matter was dropped. One 
family had the return fare paid by relatives 
and the agency took no part in the plans. 
One unsuccessful verification was due to an 
indefinite answer to the inquiry regarding 
the residence, an answer which substanti- 
ated the legal residence without definitely 
saying so. The family made plans for itself 
and the agency did not continue the inquiry. 

No attempt was made to verify the legal 
residence of 7 families: Two of these fami- 
lies seemed to have very good chances of 
working out their own plans in a short time. 








Two families, who objected to the agency 
making inquiry about them at place of resi- 
dence, were dropped with the understanding 
that if they could not care for themselves 
such inquiries would be made. In the 
other 3 cases it did not appear in the records 
why the non-residence question had been 
disregarded. , 

Seventeen families were returned to their 
places of legal settlement—in two cases be- 
fore authorization for return had been given 
by the proper authorities at residence. In 
one of these, verification was sure but the 
authorization for return had been delayed 
and the family was anxious to go at a par- 
ticular time. In the other, relatives agreed 
to care for the family, who went before 
verification of residence was completed. 
The agency paid out of county funds for the 
transportation of 14 of the 17 families 
returned. 

Less than a week elapsed, in 7 cases, be- 
tween the date of verification and the date 
of the return of the family to residence; 6 
others were returned in less than two weeks; 
one, in less than three months; and one, 
after six months. In the last case the family 
had voluntarily returned to residence, had 
come back to Cleveland, and then was sent 
back to residence by the agency. Twelve 
families refused to return to residence al- 
though verification had been made. Either 
relief or service was continued in 8 of these 
cases, 2 for a period less than one month, 2 
for less than four months, another for less 
than ten months, and 3 had continuous serv- 
ice or relief for the whole twelve months’ 
period studied. Contact was closed in 4 
cases because of the family’s refusal to 
return. These four cases did not present a 
different picture from the others who re- 
fused, but with whom contact was con- 
tinued; the difference seemed rather to lie 
in the interpretation of the policy regarding 
non-residence by the case workers involved. 


The Problem of Interpretation 


The policy of returning non-resident 
families to their places of legal settlement 
tended to minimize the services given a 
family, except for those services which 
would help to bring about the return of the 
family to its residence. The range in serv- 
ice or treatment given the 50 families studied 
was almost as great as it possibly could be. 
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This range in service was caused not only ~ 
by the differences in types of case which 
necessarily called for variance in treatment, 
but also by the range of interpretations 
given the policy of non-residence by the 
case workers. There was the interpretation 
which was based on facts about the family 
and knowledge of the residence policy, 
which clarified for the family, whether or 
not the family agreed in the decision to re- 
turn, the reason for such a decision. Com- 
pared with this was the interpretation, if it 
could be called such, which gave the cold 
facts about the Associated Charities’ policy 
and the State law regarding residence, giv- 
ing the ultimatum without evaluating the 
particular case. 

In making this study, the writer planned 
to interview as many of the families as pos- 
sible but only twelve families could be 
located. In beginning each interview, it 
was explained that the writer was making 
a study of unemployment and desired infor- 
mation from those affected by it. Explana- 
tion was made that the individual family’s 
name had been secured through a Com- 
munity Fund agency as this was thought the 
quickest way to get a list of the unemployed. 
Assurance was given that their names 
would not be revealed. No mention was 
made of the special interest in the non-resi- 
dent question. It was believed that informa- 
tion regarding this question could be ob- 
tained from the family unsolicited and that 
to place no special emphasis on the subject 
would assure more accurate information. 

The writer had expected some difficulty 
and was surprised to find how freely these 
persons talked and how personal and per- 
tinent was the information they gave even 
though the writer was a stranger to them. 
As far as the families were concerned the 
writer wanted “only to fill out a question- 
naire for a study.” They all responded to 
the interest displayed by the writer in facts 
about unemployment. 

One interview particularly illustrated 
what may happen when there is insufficient 
interpretation of the agency’s policy on 
non-residents. 

Mrs. Reichter indicated early in the interview 
with the writer that she had caused the agency 
much trouble. After chatting with her for a while 
the writer asked Mrs. Reichter what had hap- 


pened to make her feel embittered toward the 
Associated Charities. She then launched upon @ 
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recital of grievances. The first of these, obviously 
a fiction to give outlet to her feelings toward the 
agency as well as to give outlet to her own 
guilt for past behavior, was the accusation that 
before entering the house to have the first inter- 
view, the case worker inquired how many children 
she had had before she was married. As an after- 
thought she added that she had been instructed in 
that same interview to take a loan on her furniture 
and to sell her sewing machine and electric washer. 
After the writer’s visit to the home, one of the 
Reichter children walked down the street with her 
and told about the “big brother” who was work- 
ing, a brother whose existence was unknown to the 
case worker previously referred to, and whose 
birth, the writer calculated by his age, was ille- 
gitimate. Mrs. Reichter reported to the writer 
that she had “told everybody about it,” which 
accounts for the community antagonism which had 
been stirred up over this case, as revealed in the 
case history. The family had been cared for by a 
church in the neighborhood and the Parent- 
Teacher’s Association of one of the schools. Mrs. 
Reichter boasted that relief from these sources had 
been continued even when “ the Mr.” had had some 
income, and her advice to the writer was, “ Girlie, 
if you ever need any help, go to the —— Church 
and not to the Associated Charities.” 

Through the course of the interview it became 
quite apparent that Mrs. Reichter had been given 
insufficient interpretation of the mnon-residence 
policy. She was typical of a group who were diffi- 
cult to deal with and thus needed more interpre- 
tation. Without giving any clue of identity with a 
social agency, the writer explained that in con- 
versation with other unemployed individuals, men- 
tion had been made of non-residence and the policy 
of the Associated Charities regarding it, where- 
upon the writer had made inquiries about the law. 
This gave the opportunity to explain to Mrs. 
Reichter the law and the reason for it, and per- 
mitted the suggestion that from information given 
by Mrs. Reichter herself, the family might have 
been benefited by going back home. She said that 
she had not understood the policy in this way and 
seemed so sincere that the writer believed her bit- 
terness toward the agency might have been pre- 
vented had a greater effort been made to give her 
an adequate interpretation. 


Preference for remaining in Cleveland 
was indicated in each of the 12 families 
interviewed, with the report in some that 
the family probably would voluntarily re- 
turn to residence when work became more 
plentiful. The reasons given for this 
preference were the fear that the family 
would not be cared for at residence, and the 
desire to pay their own way back rather 
than being sent. Four families mentioned 
the fact that relief programs were more ade- 
quate here, which made this a more desir- 
able community in which to live. This had 
helped them to decide not to return to resi- 
dence. However, no family interviewed by 
the writer seemed to take a decided stand 
against return to residence. 

It was apparent that all case workers did 
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not have conviction about the policy and the 
practice of returning families. The ques- 
tioning about the policy was evident in the 
manner in which the case worker gave 
interpretation or in the plans that were made 
for the families. The study of treatment 
given these non-resident families brought 
out the fact that the lack of conviction 
regarding the policy caused case workers to 
feel uncertain about treatment plans and 
either to bring the contact with the family 
quickly and abruptly to a close, or to per- 
mit the indefinite plan of “meeting the 
emergency ” to run on for a long period of 
time. For instance, in one case studied the 
case worker periodically reminded the 
family of its non-residence and gave the 
family the impression that something was 
going to be done about the return of the 
family, whereas nothing actually was done. 
This was upsetting to both the worker and 
the client. 

The study revealed that the families re- 
acted to the uncertainty exhibited by the 
case workers by becoming demanding or 
hostile, and by stirring up the “com- 
munity ” which forced the case worker into 
the role of interpreter of the policy, a rdle 
which the worker was unprepared to assume 
because of her own uncertainty. The lack 
of conviction and this uncertainty caused a 
vicious circle into which the family, the case 
worker, the agency, and the community 
were swept, the family probably being the 
chief sufferer. 

The results brought about by change of 
residence were tragic in the case of the 
MacKay family. 

Mr. MacKay left a steady job in Powerton, at 
which he earned forty-five dollars a week, to come 
to Cleveland because Mrs. MacKay wished to 
come. Her reason was, “just decided to move.” 
There were five children between two and eleven 
years, four of whom had been born in Powerton, 
the place of family’s residence. At the time Mr. 
MacKay made application to the Cleveland Asso- 
ciated Charities four months after arrival, he 
asked for assistance in getting the family back to 
Powerton where he thought he would have more 
opportunities for work. Three days after appli- 
cation the verification of residence had been 
secured. 

There was nothing in the record concerning a 
discussion with the family about returning. Only 
three calls were made in the home, the last contact 
being made less than two months after application 
and the record being closed with the notation that 
Mr. MacKay had found work. Mention was made 


that he intended to return to Powerton as soon as 
his job terminated. Information indicated that 

















Mr. MacKay tended to exaggerate his own abili- 
ties and was a somewhat insecure individual. The 
family had owned property which had been fore- 
closed after the family came to Cleveland, accord- 
ing to correspondence from Powerton. 

Some interesting facts were secured during the 
writer’s interview with Mrs. MacKay, a little 
more than a year after the last contact with the 
agency. Mr. MacKay had deserted a few weeks 
before the interview, and Mrs. MacKay was full 
of remorse, blaming herself for the entire trouble. 
She would not indicate that there had been any 
previous domestic difficulty but placed the blame 
for the present broken home upon the move to 
Cleveland which she had instigated. She told at 
length of the superior scale of living that the 
family had maintained at Powerton where Mr. 
MacKay had owned the home which was quite 
nicely furnished. The family had invested about 
$2,500 in the house and had increased the existing 
mortgage $700 to defray the expenses of moving to 
Cleveland and to cover the living expenses here 
until work could be secured. 

Mr. MacKay was able to get only a short time 
job at $25 dollars a week and thus was unable to 
make payments on this mortgage and the property 
was lost. The home here was not comparable to 
the one in Powerton because the furniture had 
been sold before coming to Cleveland and mostly 
second hand furniture had been secured to replace 
it. Mrs. MacKay secured work in a department 
store before Mr. MacKay’s desertion, earning $10 
a week, and when he left had to give up the job 
in order to stay with the smaller children. Mrs. 
MacKay seemed to have extreme pity for her hus- 
band because of the discomfiture which she had 
caused him in getting him to come here. She noted 
a change in Mr. MacKay who usually was quite 
good-natured but who had become sullen and 
“cranky” after he lost his job. 

The family gained legal residence in Cleveland 
the month before the desertion. Mrs. MacKay 
had reapplied to the Associated Charities and was 
receiving relief at the time the study was made. 
The outlook for the family’s becoming independent 
seemed rather dark unless Mr. MacKay should 
return and a plan be worked out whereby the 
family could be moved back to Powerton. This, 
Mrs. MacKay thought, would be the only solution 
to their domestic difficulties. With Mr. MacKay 
getting work soon after the application to the 
agency and a relief program being unnecessary, it 
is not surprising that interest in the family did not 
continue and, in the light of the number of prob- 
lems which demanded the attention of the case 
worker, it is questionable whether or not contact 
with the family should have continued. However, 
it is impossible to ignore the clues which the record 
gave as to Mr. MacKay’s difficulties and his re- 
quest for a return to residence might have given 
warning of his desertion. It is even possible 
that he might have been found in Powerton. Per- 
haps an awareness of his attitude about coming to 
Cleveland and a little longer contact with the 
family would have led to a return to Powerton 
and prevented the break-up of the home. 


It was found that these non-resident 
families were suffering cruelly during the 


period of unemployment—to such an extent 
that it would seem the effects would never 
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disappear. Out of work in a new com-~ 
munity, without the resources of the family 
which is known in its neighborhood, up- 
rooted from the established bonds in the old 
community, doubly disturbed by the lack of 
employment, disappointed in having sacri- 
ficed furniture or homes in order to make 
the move to the new community, given little 
security by the case worker, it is no wonder 
that they often were quite reactionary and 
objected to the plan of returning to residence. 

The poor laws or settlement requirements* 
came into existence to protect communities 
from dependents or undesirables by prevent- 
ing their gaining legal settlement, and aimed 
to place the responsibility for them upon the 
place of legal settlement. An attempt was 
made in the study to classify the families as 
desirables” or “undesirables.” Thirty 
families were called undesirable from the 
standpoint of an irregular or unsatisfactory 
work record, domestic difficulty, previous 
court record, poor health of some member 
of the family, or previous dependency upon 
social agencies elsewhere than in Cleveland. 
From the case histories only 7 families could 
be called desirable. There was insufficient 
information to make a decision about 13 
cases. Only 17 families out of the 50 
studied were returned to residence. If an 
attempt were being made to protect the com- 
munity, a larger number returned might 
have been expected since there were 30 
“undesirables.” Two of the “ desirables” 
were included in the group returned to 
residence. 

Another factor for consideration is the 
responsibility for seeing that “the prospects 
of the applicant in opportunity for normal 
living are not decreased by sending him to 
the proposed destination.” * In the writer’s 
opinion these “ prospects” should be meas- 
ured by the “living” which the family has 
had at residence where there were natural 
connections, rather than entirely by the 
comparison of that living with the oppor- 
tunities at the place in which the family be- 
comes dependent and on which it has no 
claims. In only 3 cases could it be said that 


*jJ. L. Gillin: “ The Need for a Uniform Settle- 
ment Law,” Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Cleveland, 1926, pp. 539-545. 

*See the Transportation Agreement and Rules, 
Committee on Transportation of Allied National 
Agencies, 25 West 43d St., New York, N. Y. 
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this was ascertained before the family had 
been returned; in 3 others the case workers 
had a “ fair idea” of the conditions to which 
the families were returning; in 11 cases the 
information was too inadequate to decide 
whether or not return to residence was ad- 
visable from the standpoint of the interests 
of the family. 

It is part of the policy of the Cleveland 
Associated Charities that exceptions to the 
policy of returning non-resident families to 
residence should be brought to Central Com- 
mittee for discussion of treatment plans. 
Exceptions would be those cases where a 
study pointed to the plan permitting the 
family to remain in Cleveland; cases in 
which the family refused to return although 
the case worker felt the plan of return was 
the wise one; cases for which verification 
of residence had been unsuccessful. Of the 
group studied only one case was presented 
to this Committee. It is most significant 
that the Committee, which is the tool set up 
by the agency to help decide treatment plans, 
was not used more. The plan of presenting 
policy exceptions to a group of experienced 
case workers for discussion assures the 
recognition of differences and the preven- 
tion of arbitrariness of the policy. If the 
case workers are clamoring for a chance to 
individualize problems and “cases,” and 
question the non-residence policy because it 
prevents this, the failure to consult this 
Committee about non-residence problems 
becomes a paradox. 


This study (as well as others) points to 
a need of a uniform law regarding settle- 
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ment. J. L. Gillin® suggested abolishing the 
settlement law entirely and having the de- 
pendent cared for at the place in which he 
happens to become dependent. If case 
workers are striving toward greater under- 
standing of the individual, this plan would 
be practically as unwise as the one now fol- 
lowed. This study of 50 families brought 
out instances in which return to residence 
either was or would have been of definite 
value to the family. Moreover it is hardly 
fair to penalize communities who attempt to 
care adequately for their dependents by add- 
ing the whole non-resident group to their 
burden without question. 

The needed legislation to change the 
present laws regarding a person’s settlement 
will be slow, and in the meantime there will 
be problems of non-residence to solve. 
Solution of these will not readily come from 
evasive treatment. The case workers must 
recognize that individualization of cases, 
and a just and adequate plan are usually 
possible with the existing policy. If a com- 
mittee, such as the one set up in the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities, could arrange 
time to have presented to it all the cases of 
non-residence, demanding sufficient infor- 
mation to insure a safe decision, indi- 
vidualization of cases, uniformity in treat- 
ment of similar cases would be more nearly 
attained; adequacy of the plan, whether to 
have family return to residence or remain at 
place where they have become dependent, 
would be tested; and the service given would 
be more satisfactory to the non-resident. 


* Ibid. 
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